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THE CHURCH IN CHINA 


PASTORAL LETTER FROM THE HOUSE OF 
BISHOPS TO ALL CLERGY AND MEMBERS 
OF THE CHUNG HUA SHENG KUNG HUI 


N May 1956, we, the Bishops of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, 
I met together for seven days in Holy Trinity Cathedral, Shanghai. 
In the course of our meeting, several joint sessions were held 
between the House of Bishops and the Standing Committee of the General 
Synod of our Church. In the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, we partook 
‘in the Eucharist and, together, offered to God our thanksgiving and 
|prayers on behalf of the whole Church. The Presiding Bishop, in his 
Presidential address, analysed our past situation, summarized our achieve- 


: 
| 
| 
| 


ments in recent years, and inspired us to go forward to the still greater 
prospect of to-morrow. We have been aware that many of our clergy 
and members have upheld our work in this meeting with sincere prayers. 
‘Now as we conclude our meetings and take leave of one another, we wish 
‘to give you our greetings in the name of Christ, and to speak to all our 
‘clergy and members and to all who are willing to hear what is uppermost 
‘in our mind. 

| At our meeting we reviewed all the important changes the Chung 
‘Hua Sheng Kung Hui has gone through since the Liberation and sur- 
veyed the present situation as regards the spirituality, the thinking, the 
life, the work and the personnel in our Church. We cannot but with 
‘thanksgiving bear testimony to the fact that, in spite of our weaknesses, 
\the Lord has been with His Church because he is the Lord of the Church. 
When we are disobedient, He judges; when we confess our sins and 
faults, He forgives; when we hate the sins and evils in our midst, He 
jcleanses; when we are weak, He gives us grace that is sufficient for us. 
‘All this enables us to see that the Lord has not only redeemed us at a heavy 
price, but is still giving Himself to uphold and sustain us, 

| We know that, as an autonomous Chinese national Church, the Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui existed only in name. No matter what people’s 
subjective wishes were in former years, a Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, 
llike other Churches under mission boards, was in a position of depen- 
dence on forces related to colonialism and was subject to the influence of 
ithese forces. Moreover, owing to the short-sightedness and habit of 
idependence on the part of us Chinese colleagues and Church members, 
ithe Church lost the independence which it ought rightly to possess and, 
‘consequently, had to suffer many handicaps. For instance, our accep- 
‘tance of western ways of thought and life created a barrier between the 
‘Church and the people of China in general, making it hard for the light of 
the glorious gospel of Christ’s redemption of the world to shine forth 
with much brightness. In the inner life of the Church itself there have 
also been revealed many dark spots such as the lack of unity and fellow- 
ship among its various parts. Since the Church chose to walk on a path 
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contrary to the will of God, its power to witness before men became 
greatly weakened. ) 

But the Lord has not given up the Church. “ Christ loved the Church, 
and gave Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it with the 
washing of water by the word, that He might present it unto Himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing, but that 
it should be holy and without blemish.” In the same way He loves our 
Church and chooses to cleanse it. , 

For the cleansing of the Church, self-administration in Church affairs, 
self-support in Church finance and self-propagation of the gospel are a 
timely demand, a weighty trust and a heavy responsibility. Our whole 
Church has gone through a difficult period, but it has been a meaningful 
experience of spiritual profit to the Church. We believe it is a necessary 
period to go through for the Church truly to become itself in the hand 
of God. 

Here we should pause to express our heartfelt thanks to all the members 
and the clergy of our Church. In passing through the most difficult 
period of our Church, you did not become dismayed but, instead, stood 
up to meet your responsibilities. Among our members, very many of 
you have arisen to support your Church and your congregations as you 
do your own families. You are regularly bearing the burdens of Church 
affairs and are bringing more and more of your fellow-Christians to the 
same enthusiasm. The sense of Churchmanship was never so wide- 
spread and deep in the past as it is to-day. Among our clergy a very — 
large number of you have also clearly demonstrated true loyalty to your 
vocation. This loyalty is indeed a gift bestowed by God as a glory to 
His Church. In the simplicity and, in some cases, meagreness of your 
standard of living, you have come to know what freedom and richness 
are really hidden in material scarcity when it is borne on faith and love. 
After you ceased to rely on the financial support of mission boards your 
relationship with your people entered upon a new stage. You now know 
much more clearly what blessing it is to toil to meet the spiritual needs of 
your people. As a result, our people love their Church even more and 
support it with even greater thankfulness and loyalty. And this is what 
we discover to be the basic way for any Church to solve its problem of 
self-support. 

S * * 

To-day the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui has begun its existence as a 
truly Chinese and truly nationally-organized Church. In the past, 
owing to the divetsity of missionary backgrounds, the different dioceses 
were not closely related and were extremely independent. To-day, while 
no change has been made as to the authority of the Dioceses and the 
Diocesan Bishops, there have emerged a sincere will among the Dioceses 
for closer affinity and for going forward in a co-ordinated way, and a 
relatively strong national leadership. That this meeting of the House 
of Bishops has been attended by all the Bishops of our Church without — 
exception symbolizes very well this new situation. From now on all 
the Dioceses shall be even more closely united as one Church, and go 
forward hand in hand in the same direction. 

As the centre of Church life for the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, as a 
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sign of nation-wide unity in our Church and as our Church’s witness to 
' Christ in Shanghai, the biggest city of our country, Holy Trinity Cathe- 
 dral was dedicated on May 2oth in the presence of a large congregation of 
clergy and laity as the National Cathedral of our Church. Many Church 
members, clergymen, parishes and dioceses, have presented gifts on this 
“occasion, and this shows how our people attach importance to this 
Cathedral as something belonging to the whole Church. From here, 
prayers will be offered incessantly by our people for our Bishops, our 
| clergy and our members, for the whole Church of Christ, for our country 
| and for peace in the world. 

__ At the same time let us thank God for that, before long, the Chung 
| Hua Sheng Kung Hui will have a Book of Common Prayer which shall 
be used all over our country. Up to the present, owing to the different 
missionary backgrounds of our dioceses, there is still no Book of Com- 
/mon Prayer common to all the dioceses. Now that the spirit of unity 
) prevails in our whole Church, a uniform Prayer Book which has been 
long asked for will appear as soon as the careful work of final editing is 
‘completed. This Prayer Book will unite all of us before the Altar of 
| God where we can offer Him adoration and praise even more truly with 
one heart and with one voice. This is something which all our clergy 
| and members would like to hear, we are sure. 

__ Our Fatherland is becoming every day more and more lovely. Chil- 
dren having no home to go to, hungry peasants, famine-afflicted people 
waiting to die, workers looking for jobs, prostitutes living under con- 
| temptuous eyes, have all become memories of the past. On our earth 
.are being built countless factories, farms, scientific research institutes, 
hospitals, schools, parks, residences, children’s recreation centres. Are 
| “acceptable to God and approved of men”? When we 


| not all these 
Christians support and heartily join in these constructive projects, we 
. shall be witnessing to the Lord with our life and conduct. Let our Church 
, encourage its people to take a greater part in the work of constructing 
‘socialism. Help them understand that they will not be working hard 
) only to support their own families, but that their work is of value to the 
. welfare of the people of the whole country and to future generations and, 
» above all, that such work and active interest in public welfare is an essen- 
tial part of Christian witness. We must also remind all Christians of 
their responsibilities in the family—how they ought to maintain good 
| family life, to give their children proper general and religious education, 
_to elevate their moral standard, to promote literacy and cultural activities 
. and to see to it that piety and good conduct permeate all corners of society, 
. from the Church to the family, from childhood to adulthood. 

For the sake of our national reconstruction, for the prosperity of our 
Church and for the preservation of all things of value in the world, how 
| we need peace to-day! Christ is the Prince of Peace who brings about 
reconciliation between God and men and wills that peace should also 
reign between men. We thank God for the growing relaxation of interna~ 
tional tension in the world to-day. We thank God for the fact that, to-day, 
owing to Christ’s prompting in their hearts, more and more of those who 

have the mind of Christ are devoting themselves to the cause of peace. We 
need to pay the price of peace in devout prayers and unremitting labour. 
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Colleagues who have offered yourselves to the Church, and fellow- 
Christians who love the Church! The Church is God’s own creation, 
the Body of Christ. Being something most precious, the Church deserves 
our dedication of all we have and all we are. ‘To-day, if we really have 
faith in it, we ought to fulfil our duties and let the Church be cleansed by 
Christ so as to manifest His glory. Only as our Church strives to be 
loyal to the Apostolic tradition and to its true nature of being One, Holy 
and Catholic can we make our contribution to the whole Church of Christ 
in our land. ‘Thus, let us remind each other constantly to keep a high 
conception of our sacred calling. In the administration of the Sacrament 
of Holy Baptism, and of the Eucharist, and in leading congregational 
worship, in fulfilling our pastoral and teaching duties, in our visitations 
and efforts to build up our people’s faith, in preparing them for Con- 
firmation and in bringing to youth God’s Call for service in the Church, 
in helping fallen Christians to rise and obtain courage to move ahead on 
the path of life, and in our self-cultivation of spiritual life, of theology, of 
Church work and of knowledge in general, we need to realize our 
responsibilities so that we may set a higher goal for ourselves; this will 
benefit the whole Church. 

To-day, there is so much work waiting for us to do. Moreover, we 
still have many defects and unsolved problems to tackle. Opportunities 
are like open doors inviting us and the generations following us to enter. 
If, in the early days of Liberation, we still lacked faith, to-day after these 
years since 1949 we are full of faith. We realize that what we are under- 
taking is God’s own work. Our warmth towards our Fatherland, our 
support to her and our high expectation of her are all rooted in our faith 
and conscience. Since God has blessed us, He surely will not forsake 
us. But we must relinquish every whit of pride which may have been 
produced owing to the achievements of the recent years. As a Church 
in the midst of six hundred million people, we, in order to be used by 
God to meet the tremendous opportunities before us, are in great need 
for humility, for waiting before God, for the power of the Holy Spirit, 
and for mutual strengthening in brotherly love. 

As we meet here in the period between Ascension Day and Whit- 
Sunday, we thank God for our intimate realization once again that 
Christ reigns at the right hand of God and that He is both the Head of 
the Church and the Lord of the world. Unceasingly, He prays for the 
Church before the Father and He sends the Holy Spirit to be with us. 
The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of wisdom and revelation who calls to our 
remembrance what Christ has said to His disciples. He teaches us to 
repent upon finding out our trespasses, gives us strength and leads us into 
ever deeper truth. May this Holy Spirit be with you. Now unto Him 
that is able to do exceedingly abundantly above all that we ask or think, 
according to the power that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the 
Church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. 


{Nore.—This translation was made by one of the Chinese bishops who has not, 
however, had an opportunity to submit it to his colleagues. We are glad to have the 
Opportunity to publish it—Ep.] 
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CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


by JAMES STUART* 


N 1918 there were published surveys of the literature which was 
available in the main languages of India, together with estimates 
of what were regarded as the most outstanding needs. It is a 
chastening experience to look through those reports almost forty years 
later, and to realize that for the most part those needs remain unfulfilled. 
Not only that, but in most categories of literature in the North Indian 
languages there is actually less available now than there was then. If 
one looks under the heads of Bible Commentaries and Expositions, 
Theology, Devotional literature, or Apologetics, what we have now is 
mostly the relics of what was available then, to which very little new has 
been added. No doubt it is right that the older literature should mostly 
have been allowed to go out of print, as in the changed conditions of to- 
day it would no longer be serviceable. But it is lamentable that this vital 
aspect of Christian life and work should have been allowed to relapse into 
its present feeble condition. 

The lack of a vigorous Christian literature is particularly unfortunate 
now. In these days educational facilities are rapidly developing. More 
and more children are going to school and reach increasingly high stand- 
ards of education. In many areas the adult literacy movement is creating 
a new reading public. At the same time the quantity and the standard of 
publications in Indian languages are steadily rising, so that even by com- 
parison with ten years ago there is very much more and more attractive 
material for people to read. Naturally such literature reflects the point 
of view either of India’s ancient faiths or else of modern secularism. But 
Christian literature presents a sad contrast, and Christian readers are 
starved of literature in their mother tongue. (For those who tread 
English there is no lack of imported literature, and experience in the 
S.P.C.K. depot in Delhi suggests that the demand for sound, popular 
religious books, provided they are not too highly priced, is steadily 
increasing. But unfortunately it does not seem to fertilize Indian 
authorship.) 

What does this mean in practice? It means that teachers in Christian 
schools often seek in vain for material for Scripture classes, while back- 
ground reading for themselves practically does not exist. Again, in 
many languages there is little or no children’s literature, for use in the 
‘home or to stock school libraries. Or again, in these days a good supply 
of well-written evangelistic literature, prepared by Indians who know 
how to address their fellow-countrymen could play a great part in spread- 
ing the Gospel; but all we have in most languages are a few simple tracts, 
whose style and approach are likely to be far from suitable in the circum- 
stances of to-day. The old type of aggressive apologetic has rightly 
been abandoned but there is nothing to put in its place; and whereas in 
newspaper articles or school readers one often comes across accounts of 

* The Revd. J. D. M. Stuart is Editorial Secretary, S.P.C.K.-in-India, 
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Christ’s life or teaching interpreted in frankly Hindu terms (for example, 
last Christmas, Acharya Vinobha Bhave in a striking and widely publi- 
cized article “‘ claimed ” Christ for Hinduism in a way which completely 
excluded the Christian estimate of His Person), we are without popular 
and positive statements of Christian truth. 

Whatever branch of Christian literature one examines in whatever 
language, the situation is disquietingly unsatisfactory. The following 
pages will attempt to analyse the factors which contribute to our weak- 
ness. Much of course is due to world events, the great slump of the 
>308, the late war, and the vast rise in prices since the end of the war; but 
we shall be concerned with more domestic causes. 

In literature work, the author, the publisher and the bookseller have 
each an essential part to play, and weakness in any department adversely 
affects the whole enterprise. It is worth considering each department in 
some detail before seeing what more hopeful signs can be discerned. 

(a) Authors. ‘The fact that very few Indians are ready to write for the 
Church in their own tongue is undeniable. although there are some out- 
standing exceptions. This is the most serious aspect of the situation, 
as it is the most difficult to remedy. If one were asked to account for it, 
one could point to a number of factors which combine to inhibit potential 
writers. 

One important factor is that for so long, higher education has been 
given through the medium of English, which meant that young writers 
had little encouragement to express themselves in their mother tongue, 
and later lacked the confidence to try. This especially applies to theo- 
logical writing, where it is necessary to convey fine distinctions of mean- 
ing. Further, there is the very difficult question of terminology. In 
India technical religious language has to be mainly borrowed from the 
vocabularies of other faiths and is naturally impregnated with meanings 
which may be quite at variance with the Christian faith. It is true that in 
most Indian languages there is a working arrangement by which certain 
wotds are accepted as the equivalents of Christian concepts; but one can 
well understand that the more a man is sensitive to the possibility of using 
misleading expressions, the more he may hesitate to express himself at 
all—and yet, as in the days of the Church’s first contact with Graeco- 
Roman culture, so now, it is only through plentiful attempts at expression 
that these languages will be “ baptized ” into Christian use.* 

Again if one is to undertake any theological writing, he needs both a 
good grounding in theology and access to a library. But theological 
libraries are few indeed, and Indian clergy can rarely afford to build u 
their own. It is also a question how far the courses provided at Indian 
theological colleges really meet the students’ needs, since they are in the 
main diluted versions of what is provided in the West. Here, too, is 


* “Tn our desire to be understood by Muslims, we have to borrow Islamic terms, 
but we must remember that such terms have a vastly different significance within Islam. 
No terms borrowed from Islam, can, by themselves, be an adequate vehicle for the 
expression of Christian truth. We must be prepared to explain the sense in which we 
use all such words.” (Spencer, Islam and the Gospel of God, S.P.C.K. 1956, p. 86.) 
The contribution which the Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies is making towards 
the understanding and correct use of terms needs to be complemented by a clear study 
of Hindu terminology, for which at present no adequate institution exists.) 
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an additional cause for hesitation. It is also a regrettable fact that a 
significant proportion of our most promising young theologians are 
being attracted abroad by the offer of teaching posts, and so Indian 
theology is losing talents which it can ill afford. 

Apart from this it has to be said that literary work has been so little 
regarded (or so much taken for granted) that official encouragement is 
rarely given to potential writers. Until recently it was felt to be im- 
proper to offer any financial reward, despite the heavy demands of such 
work on the author’s time and energy. Add to this the uncertainty during 
and after the war of finding a publisher, and the discouragement of 
authors can be understood. Almost the only prolific Christian writer in 
North India is one who as often as not is his own publisher. 

It is, however, idle to hope that all our needs can yet be met by original 
writing. For a long time we shall need the services of the translator. 
But in few cases is translation enough by itself; there must also be to a 
greater or lesser extent an imaginative adaptation of the original. But 
all too often the public is offered wooden renderings, in which appear 
not only literal translations of foreign idioms but also passages which 
are quite out of place in India and should have been replaced or omitted. 
(For example, in a pleasantly illustrated little book of children’s prayers 
in Hindi for each day of the week, the topic on one day is to thank God 
for the brave sailors who face dangers in order to bring us our food 
across the sea! Very good for a child in England, but hardly relevant in 
India.) Translation is an art in which Indian education provides little 
practice (nothing like the grind of “ latin unseens ”’), and publishers must 
often find it difficult to know what to do with translations which they 
receive. 

(4) Publishing agencies. Here the weakness can be put in a word— 
shortage of publishing capital, because people are unable to pay an 
economic price for their literature. In India the Christian Literature 
Society and in Pakistan the Panjab Religious Book Society are outstand- 
ing, if not unique, for the extent to which they approach economic self- 
sufficiency. In the case of the former, which is now incorporated in 
India, having formerly been a branch of the U.S.C.L., this is the result of 
being an all-round printing, publishing and bookselling concern with a 
chain of centres across South India. It is able to offset its inevitable 
losses on Christian publications partly through its presses and partly 
through its extensive trade in school textbooks (it embodies the old 
South Indian Christian School Book Society). The latter (the P.R.B.S.) 
has a reasonably secure position in Lahore, thanks largely to its trade in 
stationery and general book selling which offsets the losses on subsidized 
Christian literature. 

The other Tract Societies, the denominational agencies like the 
S.P.C.K., the Evangelical Literature Depot and its associates, Missionary 
Societies which run a publishing department, all suffer from the same 
difficulty of having insufficient capital. A// Christian literature in India 
is subsidized, that is to say, it is sold to the public at a price which is less 
than its true economic price. This has always had to be the case because 
of the poverty of a large part of the Christian community who otherwise 
could not buy the books. Happily things are not as bad as they were. 
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(A few years ago one Tract Society was selling its publications at less than 
the cost of the paper on which they were printed. A new Secretary saw 
the inadvisability of this policy, but could not convince his Committee 
that so big a subsidy was unnecessary, until he was able to prove that 
their tracts were being bought in bulk by merchants in the bazaar—for 
wrapping their goods!) ; 

There are degrees in subsidizing. At one end of the scale there is free 
literature, such as tracts produced for giving away at a religious fair, or 
Bible Correspondence Courses (which have to be free to compete with the 
Seventh Day Adventist courses), but these are special cases. It is more 
common to fix the price of a book or pamphlet at an artificially low 
figure, when it is known that it cannot be sold at anything higher. The 
Panjab Religious Book Society still has to follow this practice in West 
Pakistan where the mass of Christians are very poor. This price may 
well be less than the cost of producing the total printed article (printing, 
paper, binding, blocks), and in such cases it is a natural temptation to 
reduce the amount allowed in discount to the bookseller (see below for 
the bad results of this policy). When this kind of subsidy is necessary, 
it means that a greater or less amount of the publisher’s capital is poured 
away; to increase the size of his editions is no saving, since he has to put 
more money into a larger edition, though he does not lose quite so much 
on each book. In order to meet such a large degree of subsidization 
publishers have to draw on outside sources of help. Tract Societies, for 
example, depend upon their subscription lists, whose proceeds are norm- 
ally applied to subsidizing current publications. The National Christian 
Council also has funds at its disposal, received annually from the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies and its American equivalent (the 
Committee on World Literacy and Christian Literature, New York), which 
it disburses through the regional Christian Councils in order to subsidize 
publications to which they give their recommendation. Insome American 
Missions, a group that wishes to make available in an Indian language 
a book which they regard as being particularly valuable, will sometimes 
pay for the production, placing a nominal price upon the book. 

Another standard (at which S.P.C.K. and some other publishers are 
aiming where possible) is to fix the price of a book so as to cover the 
actual expenditure on production (printing, paper, binding, blocks) and 
also the full trade discount (334 per cent.) which is the bookseller’s due. 
In this case, provided the whole edition is sold, the publisher will eventu- 
ally receive back his publishing capital. To the layman it might appear 
that in this case there is no subsidy; but there is a concealed subsidy, 
since this pricing still takes no account of the overheads involved in pub- 
lishing, such as salaries of the publisher’s staff, office expenditure. pay- 
ments to authors, travelling, advertising, not to mention the risk of not 
selling the whole edition. In western commercial publishing this is 
covered by adding to the selling price of a book Avice the actual cost of 
production; this of course is based on other conditions and includes a 
profit, but those best acquainted with Christian publishing in India 
estimate their overhead costs as amounting to at least go per cent. of the 
cost of production. It will be seen therefore that even this concealed 
subsidy involves the publisher in a considerable loss. 
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But does this matter? it may be asked. So long as money is available, 
why not continue to put it into subsidies? Such a question ignores the 
fact that money spent on subsidies runs away into the sand and contributes 
nothing to the future. To be in a sound position, a publishing concern 
needs to have its capital both turning over rapidly and coming back to it 
unimpaired, so that it can be re-used either on further editions or on new 
publications. When, however, subsidized editions are sold, only a pro- 
portion of the capital expenditure incurred can come back to the pub- 
lisher, and so he is in a weaker position than he was before. This is only 
tolerable so long as he continues to receive more funds from other sources, 
that is, in our case, from overseas; and the day might come when these 
were radically reduced. ‘The aim of a Christian publisher in India should 
at least be to conserve his capital; but in addition he ought to be increas- 
ing it, not only to meet rising costs but also to expand his production. 
If all the new capital that he receives goes into subsidies, he will obviously 
be unable to do this. 

It is sometimes suggested that our difficulties might be eased by pub- 
lishing larger editions, in view of the well-known fact that the second and 
subsequent 1,000 copies of a book cost less to produce than the first 
1,000. But apart from a narrow range of books like hymn-books and 
prayer books in the larger language areas, and popular pamphlets and 
handbills put out by Tract Societies in these areas, there is rarely anything 
to be gained from having an edition of more than one thousand. Chris- 
tians in India are so much subdivided by language and level of education, 
not to mention denomination, that the constituency for any particular 
book is usually small. For instance, in Maharashtra books written in a 
Marathi style which is acceptable in Bombay or Poona, are little use in 
the country districts, while what is written for country people is felt to 
be too crude for the cities. Even one thousand is sometimes too large 
an edition, and many a depot contains a morgue where unsaleable books 
linger for thirty or forty years until they are thrown away. In the case of 
theological books, often the fastest sale that can be hoped for is about 
fifteen to twenty copies per year. 

On the other hand it can be argued that many more books could be 
sold if they were more effectively brought before the public, or even, in 
some cases, if their very existence were known about. Complaints are 
often made that those responsible for distribution make too little use of 
the resources which are available. mhiy } 

(c) Bookselling agencies. ‘These are often criticized for inefficiency and 
lack of enterprise in distribution, but it has to be remembered that 
except for the large well-established Societies they (like the publishers) 
ate usually severely handicapped by shortage of capital. This means 
making do with inadequate premises and inexperienced staff, and makes 
it impossible for them to buy sufficient stock. Sometimes they are also 
handicapped by holding quantities of “dead stock” owing to unwise 
buying (especially of English books) in the past. They could hardly 
exist at all without either being subsidized or running sidelines in station- 
ery, imported textbooks or some other source of profit, as they cannot 
maintain themselves by the sale of Christian literature alone. The basic 
fact is that a bookshop lives by the discount on what it sells, that is, on 
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the difference between the trade rate and the price paid by the customer. 
But in India, Christian books have to be sold as cheaply as possible, if 
they are to be sold at all; and the lower the price of a book, the smaller 
will be the amount yielded by the discount. Yet the bookseller’s over- 
heads ate much the same on a cheap book as on an expensive one, as he 
has to pay rent, salaries, freight and so forth, in either case. 

Some publishers make it still more difficult for the bookseller to give 
ptoper service by trying to economize on the amount allowed in their 
discounts on Christian books. Such a policy is supported by talking of 
the discount as the bookseller’s “ profit”, and saying that of course he 
should not want to “ make a profit” out of selling Christian books, 
patticularly if they are already subsidized. In reality the discount is 
nothing of the sort, but is the bookseller’s justified charge for providing 
a staff and establishment for the expensive work of stocking, selling and 
transporting books. To fix a low rate of discount is to ask the book- 
seller himself to make an unacknowledged subsidy to the cost of the 
book. ‘There are a number of books, for instance, which our depot in 
Delhi stocks because it is desirable that they should be made available to 
the public, but the discount is so small that it barely covers the postage. 
If Christian bookshops can afford to do this, thanks to having other 
soutces of income, well and good; but too much of this weakens their 
position and may even drive them out of business, to the detriment of 
Christian literature as a whole. 

The abiding problems, particularly in North India, are how to dis- 
tribute effectively the literature that is available and how to arouse a 
vigorous demand for more literature, amongst a widely scattered and 
predominantly poor Christian public. ‘There are various methods which 
could be more widely used—advertising in Christian periodicals; issuing 
catalogues by post; seeing that bookstalls are stocked at religious fairs, 
meetings and conferences; running Book Sundays; establishing sub- 
depots with books on sale or return; bringing books to people in isolated 
places by tours with book vans—and by these means there could be a 
considerable increase in the amount of literature sold. But they all cost 
money, and need efficient organization, especially those which involve 
transporting the books to the people, and will not succeed without local 
co-operation. Advertisement alone is also not very effective, as only 
those who are keen will take the trouble of writing for a book which they 
have not seen. Few will commend books to others. The ideal is to 
bring the actual books to the people, and then, if the publishers have done 
their part as regards contents, get-up and price, they will be sold. At 
present this is only possible on rare occasions, when the resources of a 
book depot are adequate, and therefore the only feasible line of advance, 
though a second-best, is to exploit the cheaper methods of advertising, 
ee emphasizing the need for fullest co-operation by clergy and local 

eadets. 

The sombre aspects of the situation have been referred to at length in 
the above pages, not because this is the whole story, but because it is 
useful to realize the difficulties which obstruct the building up of a strong 
Christian literature in India and Pakistan. For the most part these diffi- 
culties are outside the control of the literature organizations themselves 
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which have to contend with them as best they can. One encouraging 
feature in recent years has been the increased contact and co-operation 
between literature societies all over India, which has been fostered by 
successive Literature Secretaries of the National Christian Council since 
the war. Meetings of the “‘ Service Council ” of literature agencies have 
given workers in this field a chance to meet and pool their experiences 
and to come to important decisions on matters of policy. Practical 
assistance is made available on request to the two “Service Stations ”’, 
the Baptist Mission Press in Calcutta and the Christian Literature Society 
in Madras, which have placed their technical knowledge freely at the 
disposal of smaller organizations. The quarterly magazine Service, 
whose publication is donated by the Baptist Mission Press, is a mine of 
information which is appreciated by readers far beyond the Indian sub- 
continent. 

Efforts are being made to encourage writers in various ways. Itis more 
generally recognized that writers deserve to be paid for their work as 
much as anyone else. The National Christian Council offers prizes for 
various kinds of writing. In Andhra a conference for Telugu writers 
was held in 1954 which aroused much enthusiasm, and this example may 
be followed in other areas. The provision of theological textbooks is 
being seriously tackled, and the regional Christian Councils are preparing 
to bring out translations of the two new series, World Christian Books 
(published by the Lutterworth Press) and the Christian Student’s Library 
(an Indian series published by the Christian Literature Society for the 
Senate of Serampore College. The first few of these have had encour- 
aging sales.) This is no light task and progress is slow, but a beginning 
has been made. For the last few years the Panjab Religious Book Society 
has realistically concentrated on translating English books which are 
acceptable to the West Pakistan Christian Council, and has thus maintained 
a steady flow of new Urdu literature. In North India there is an ambi- 
tious project for starting an illustrated Hindi magazine, which might do 
much to encourage Christian writers, who so far have not distinguished 
themselves in the national language. 

In the publishing sphere too there are poe ee noe ae The 
public is prepared to pay more for literature, and subsi ies do not have 
to be so large. Further the principle of applying aid rather through 
returnable capital loans than through subsidies is coming to be accepted 
in some quarters. In the case of the theological textbooks the National 
Christian Council holds a substantial amount of capital for publishing 
translations when they are ready. Publishing standards have greatly 
improved since the war, and it is more widely recognized that to give 
a book a cheap, unattractive cover is a false economy. 

There are also improvements in the distribution of Christian literature 
which deserve mention. The importance of having an efficient system 
is better recognized by those in authority, who can give much help and 
encouragement to their local depots. More enlightened views on dis- 
counts are beginning to prevail. Among a number of new enterprises 
one can mention the notable ‘‘ Book Tours ”, organized by the Christian 
Literature Society, which have been successful in arousing interest in 
towns and villages, schools, colleges and mission centres all over South 
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India, and have already more than paid their way. The opening of a new 
S.P.C.K. depot in Delhi has shown the existence of a large potential 
market in north-west India, cut off since 1947 from its old source of supply 
in the P.R.B.S., Lahore. Thanks to the Service Council, standards of 
efficiency are being raised and new ideas are stirring. Managers of the 
smaller bookshops no longer feel so isolated, and facilities for training 
courses are offered at the above-mentioned “‘ Service Centres”. In the 
last two years “ Institutes ” have been held in Madras and Allahabad by 
the Secretaries of the Christian Literature Society and the North India 
Tract and Book Society, which greatly helped those who attended them, 
and strengthened the sense of professional vocation in what has hitherto 
been the least esteemed branch of literature work. 


IN HIS NAME 


HIS is the title of a new book of prayers and biddings, published 

i jointly by the Edinburgh House Press and Macmillan & Co. 
Ltd., at 9s. 6d. It has been prepared by the Revd. George 
Appleton, formerly Archdeacon of Rangoon and now Secretary of the 
Conference of British Missionary Societies. It is a book with a very 
wide range of subjects for prayer and intercession, related in each case to 
scriptural passages, carefully chosen and never giving the impression of 
being merely a convenient scriptural peg on which to hang a missionary 
theme. ‘This is a truly ecumenical prayer book and it will be found 
extremely useful to those who conduct services of intercession or lead 
the prayers of congregations. It is also a very useful book of private 
meditation and devotion. Perhaps it is in this use that Mr. Appleton’s 
book will be of greatest value in helping the individual reader to think 
over the many problems and opportunities of the world-wide Church 
to-day which need the intelligent and the informed prayer of the faithful. 


Til 


MEDICAL MISSIONS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


by MARY -P..GELL* 


have been faced with the problem of suffering and the prac- 

tical necessity of doing something about it. But it was not 
until the middle of the last century that any definite steps were taken to 
establish medical missions. Even then, the purpose of medical missions 
was greatly misunderstood, not by the men and women engaged in the 
medical missionary work, but by the churches and the individuals who 
supported them. There were many non-medical folk who considered 
that medical missions were merely a means to an end—a bait to attract 
non-Christians or the jam in which to hide the potent but not so palatable 
medicine of the Gospel. ‘Those who were doing the work had no such 
ulterior (or superior) motives for doing it—they were constrained both by 
compassion for the terrible sufferings they witnessed and by the urge to 
teach others to cure and to prevent disease. They were indeed constrained 
by the Love of Christ helping them to live their lives of unremitting toil 
and reaching out through them to the people they were trying to serve. 

And as the work developed and the supporting churches felt the need of 
an agency or “‘ medical missions department ” to collect money and to 
recruit staff, the medical missionaries themselves saw more clearly that 
this work was neither a bait nor an end in itself (which would be mere 
philanthropy). It is claimed that medical missions are the natural and 
spontaneous fruit of the power of Christ in His Church; that He Who 
showed God’s Love by using his miraculous power of healing, is still 
doing the same thing in His Church, using the new powers of healing 
given in modern medical knowledge by the Holy Spirit. 

Mote indirectly, too, medical workers help the growth of the Church. 
People who are beginning to turn away from age-long superstition turn 
very naturally towards the miracle of modern science, and think that a 
scientific answer can explain away all the mysteries of life. Medicine is 
not merely an art, it is one form of Applied Science; and a Christian doctor, 
who has had to solve for himself, and who goes on solving throughout 
his life, the apparent conflict between science and religion, may have a 
real influence in moulding the thought and philosophy of a race that is 
growing away from the primitive fears and superstitions of the past. He 
may be the best agent for combating and overcoming witchcraft if he 
has the patience to give simple explanations about what he hopes to 
achieve by a surgical operation, or about anesthetics, or about the way 
a drug acts. 

The Church of the Province of South Africa began establishing mission 
hospitals towards the end of the last century. The pioneer in Natal was 
the Rev. Dr. Callaway who laboured for twenty years as S.P.G. mission- 
ary at Maritzburg and afterwards at Springvale. He turned his house 

*Dr. M. P. Gell is Secretary of the Medical Missions Dept., S.P.G. 
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into a little hospital for he found himself continually called upon for the 
exercise of his medical skill. In 1873 he was transferred to Kaffraria as 
Bishop of St. John’s; and in 1880, after patiently collecting the required 
funds, he built a cottage hospital at Umtata and put it into the hands of a 
resident surgeon. This hospital was rebuilt and then enlarged, but later 
gave place to a larger government hospital suitable to the growth of the 
town. 

At St. Barnabas’ Mission in West Pondoland, the Rev. F. W. Sutton, 
M.R.C.S., formerly a medical missionary in Burma, had built a small 
hospital by 1893; he broke down in 1897 but the work continued, draw- 
ing some help from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. In 
1908 the work received a great impetus by a gift of land near the Ntlaza 
River, from the great Chief of the Pondos, Bokleni, himself an old patient 
of Dr. Sutton’s. 

A medical mission was established at Mohales Hoek in Basutoland in 
1888, principally maintained by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Nearly 6,000 cases were treated in the first eighteen months. 

In Zululand, at Etalaneni, medical work was begun in 1907 by a 
trained nurse, Miss Mallandaine. Natives who hitherto had had experi- 
ence of hospitals only in towns, where the necessary formalities alarmed 
them and prejudiced them against hospital treatment, were now helped 
to overcome their fears by the homely surroundings and the permission 
given to relatives to remain with a patient in hospital. This was fol- 
lowed by the building of St. Mary’s Hospital, KwaMagwaza, where the 
training of District Midwives has still further helped to break down pre- 
judice and to give help where it is most needed. 

Another hospital, begun at about this time, was St. Lucy’s Hospital, 
staffed by the Wantage sisters at St. Cuthbert’s Mission near Tsolo; while 
in Durban, medical work for the Indian community was begun which has 
now grown into a large hospital and training school for nurses—St. 
Aidan’s Hospital. 

In outlining the history of medical missions in South Africa, it has to 
be remembered how short is the history of Modern Medicine. Lister’s 
work on antiseptics was hardly recognized at the turn of the century, and 
a surgeon trained before that time had to rely not merely on his know- 
ledge of anatomy but on his speed and dexterity plus the “‘ good luck ” of 
a patient’s resistance to the sepsis that was all but inevitable without the 
sterilization of instruments and dressings. It is only since that time that 
carefully planned clean surgery has been possible, with the development 
of anesthetics and of the whole elaborate technique of the operating 
theatre. This means that, whereas in the early days a medical missionary 
could carry most of his gear on his back, a modern doctor’s conscience 
would give him several large truckloads of equipment to take around 
with him unless he were in reach of an adequate hospital (housing the 
truckloads) and had some sort of ambulance. 

(This point is not always understood nowadays by non-medical people 
who plead for more and more medical missions to be started in remote 
places; nor is it always understood by doctors and nurses who hear the 
call to this kind of service, but who fear that they are being called to 
sacrifice most of the principles on which the conscientious practice of 
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medicine and surgery is based. It cannot be too often stated that a 
doctor or a nurse (or anyone else) who offers for missionary service will 
find he must give his best—adaptation of method will be necessary, but 
no lowering of standards.) 

The hospitals built later on, such as that at Holy Cross Mission in East 
Pondoland, and the Jane Furse Memorial Hospital in Sekukuniland, 
Transvaal, were built to a somewhat different pattern. Though begun 
in a small way, growth was regarded as inevitable and a larger piece of 
land would be demarcated from the outset. St. Barnabas’ Hospital, 
Ntlaza, has now been rebuilt on a new site; the Jane Furse Memorial has 
been in process of rebuilding over the last six years and has been trans- 
formed into a much larger, lighter and better-equipped place. The 
Charles Johnson Memorial Hospital, Nqutu, in Zululand, has within the 
last ten years been gradually transformed and enlarged from seven beds 
in an old “ Native Store” to a hospital of some 140 beds. (All the 
hospitals mentioned so far have electricity and running water.) 

Much of this enlargement of buildings has been made possible through 
grants-in-aid from the Union Health Department and the Provincial 
Administration of the province in which a given mission hospital is 
situated. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, working 
through the Church of the Province, has done much to help certain 
medical missions to get going, and to give help to those which had 
started independently of any organized missionary society. It is gratify- 
ing when the work of the mission hospitals is recognized by the secular 
authorities; their co-operation and advice has been greatly appreciated by 
medical missionaries. 

In the Diocese of Lebombo, in Mozambique, there is no such helpful 
co-operation and the hospital at Maciene is entirely supported by the 
Church and its missionary societies. 

There is no conflict between the work of mission and of government 
hospitals, though there is often competition for staff. Medical mission- 
aries greatly need the help of government authority in combating wide- 
spread malnutrition, bad sanitation, tuberculosis, leprosy, etc. And 
Health authorities the world over have welcomed the co-operation of the 
missionaries who know the people they serve; for superstition and witch- 
craft often frustrate the good work of the Health authorities and they 
cannot be overcome by Government Regulations. 

There are missions where everything is done on a primitive scale. 
That is to say, while there is still no lowering of professional standards 
there has to be far greater adaptation to the needs of primitive and 
unsophisticated people. Such is the case at St. Mary’s Mission, Ovambo- 
land. The wonderful story of that mission has been told elsewhere; 
medical work has from the start been an integral part of the work of the 
' Church there. But the work is carried on in buildings that have not the 
faintest resemblance to a modern hospital—the in-patients are housed in 
a series of rondavels only large enough for two patients, each with a 
relative. Extra patients who live far away and need frequent treatment 
or dressings for a few days are given a blanket and allowed to sleep on the 
floor of the larger out-patient dispensary building. But much excellent 
work is done. 
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Nothing has yet been said about the work of training nurses. It is 
probably true to say that in every mission hospital some training is given. 
Ina few of the larger hospitals where the staff and conditions are adequate, 
nurses are trained for registration under the South African Nursing 
Council. In many of the others the girls are trained for a provincial 
hospital certificate—this is a shorter training and does not require so high 
a standard of previous education. In a few of the more remote places 
native girls are given such training as they can absorb and many of these 
make really useful and reliable assistants in caring for the patients— 
indeed without their help much of the work would be impossible. Some 
of these less well-trained young women serve their own community later 
on by carrying some ideas of hygiene, home-nursing and midwifery into 
their homes when they marry. 

The great problem for mission hospitals is the difficulty of finding 
sufficient trained staff. This is very often the great problem of govern- 
ment hospitals too. Perhaps a few figures will be helpful here. 

The over-all figure for doctors in Africa was given recently as one 
doctor to every 30,000 people; in England it was given as one to every 
960 people. These figures are difficult to estimate accurately; but they 
point to the fact of the appalling need in certain parts of the world. 
** There, where life is difficult and uncomfortable, where millions live on 
starvation level, where sanitation is non-existent, where disease abounds, 
where modern medicine has its greatest opportunities for the relief of 
suffering, there are very few doctors or none at all.” In South Africa, 
as in most other countries, doctors and nurses who value their own 
security and who, like most people, appreciate the amenities of life, gravi- 
tate to the towns. 

In the early days, lack of knowledge of the cause, prevention and cure 
of many of the diseases encountered did not prevent the pioneers from 
doing what they could—and it was a lot; what of our generation who have 
the knowledge, though still incomplete ? 

At the time of writing, at least ten doctors are needed to fill existing 
urgent vacancies in the mission hospitals of the Church of the Province, 
and at least double that number of trained sisters with full midwifery 
qualifications. There are vacancies for several sister tutors. 

Nurses and doctors who feel a desire to work where their services are 
most needed are sometimes “ put off” by the thought of being a mis- 
sionary, because to them the very word “ missionary ” implies direct 
preaching and evangelism for which they do not feel themselves fitted. 
It should be said here that though there is great opportunity for people 
with evangelistic gifts to give their witness as Christian laymen, the 
Church does not require of a medical worker that he shall preach and 
teach the Christian faith by word of mouth. Medical missionaries should 
understand the Faith and be active and loyal members of the Church; 
and it is the experience of even the most inarticulate doctor that there are 
times when the “word in season” must and can be said—it comes 
naturally and at the right moment to those who are sincerely trying to 
serve God. ‘“‘ You must be God’, said the local witch-doctor after 
watching a young woman missionary save the life of a mother and her 
new baby in a lonely kraal; ‘‘ NO, I am not God, but God sent me to 
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help ”, was the reply which led on to a conversation on the things that 
matter. 

There may be non-medical people who read and hear about medical 
missions and who long to know how they can help through such a 
channel to express the love of God. There is a great need of money 
over and above what may be granted from public funds; there is no end 
to the need for good food, for a supply of dried milk for sick babies, for 
extra vitamins. And then, stocks and hospital supplies run low—ban- 
dages, clean old linen for dressings, old sheets (and new!), strong blankets, 
woollies for babies, odd bits of coloured wool for all sorts of “ occupa- 
tional therapy ”—such things can be supplied by turning out our cup- 
boards and by women’s working parties. Big hospitals sometimes turn 
out surplus stock; a short time ago, one of the oldest and best known 
firms of Surgical Instrument manufacturers which was changing to 
stainless steel instruments, made a free gift to several missionary societies 
of its old—but unused and quite usable—stock of instruments. Gifts 
like these are of enormous value to mission hospitals where every penny 
counts. 

But Medical Missions need the prayerful support of the whole Church. 
All the hospitals are understafled—pray for more offers of service. 
Doctors and sisters are overworked—pray that their witness may not be 
spoilt by hasty judgments and by irritability or bad temper. Money can 
be hallowed and consecrated to God’s service if we will but regard it as 
a token of the work by which we serve our generation and offer it to Him. 
We are overwhelmed when we remember what a tiny fraction of the 
colossal need of mankind is being met by Medical Missionary work, even 
when all the medical work of all the Christian denominations is added 
together—so small a fraction that the whole thing would seem ludicrous 
to anyone but a Christian. But like the few small loaves and fishes we 
can offer it to our Lord to be blessed by Him for the healing of great 
multitudes. 
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THE “ ANNIE WALSH” 
SCHOOL, FREETOWN 


by EFFIE M. COLBECK* 


HE Annie Walsh Memorial School, Freetown, stands on rising 
ground at the foot of the hills which long ago gave Sierra Leone 
its name, and looks out across the roofs of church, mosque and 
dwelling house to the river beyond, here over five miles wide. Surround- 
ing its five acres of land are streets. Some are wide and tarmacced, 
carrying the heavy lorry traffic up and down from the Protectorate, the 
big green double-decker buses, the opulent cars, the noisy taxis, the end- 
less throng of jostling pedestrians. Some are narrow, slippery in their 
stony unevenness, untarred, bordered by stalls and houses of every size 
and material, concrete, brick, wood, beaten-out tin, almost all with corru- 
gated iron roofs on which the heavy rain hurtles, and vultures sit watch- 
ing for the next meal of refuse. Street sellers, trays of mixed goods on 
their heads, cry their wares. The wireless blares with full force. Busy, 
noisy, disturbing surroundings for a school in many ways, and yet, by 
their very proximity, emphasising the background into which we and our 
work have to fit, if we are to be an integral part of such a community, 
and not an expensive and incomprehensible “‘ extra ”’. 

In January, 1849 the beginnings of the School, then called the “‘ Female 
Institution ” might have been found in a building in the centre of the 
town, no longer identifiable even in site. A C.M.S. missionary, Miss 
Sass, of great vision and willpower, and three small girls were holding 
the first class. Gradually numbers grew and a move was made to a larger 
house opposite the present main gates of the school. But still larger and 
more permanent buildings were essential, and before Miss Sass retired in 
1869 she had supervised much of the building of the present main block 
and laid out the drive and gardens, a work made possible by an anony- 
mous gift of £1,000 to purchase the site and £2,500 for the building. 
The latter sum was given by a family in England in memory of a daughter 
who had hoped to go to Africa but who died before her ambition could 
be fulfilled. The school was renamed after her. In these early days the 
school was mainly for boarders who came from far outside the confines 
of Sierra Leone, and all ages were catered for from Kindergarten children 
to pupil teachers. The education aimed to promote “ discipline, health 
and moral culture ”, but above all else, the staff strove to infuse into the 
pupils a personal discipleship to Jesus Christ. The fame of the school 
spread. It produced for the community, women to teach and keep house 
who had some sound training in these pursuits, and who provided edu- 
cated and helpful wives for the young men coming out of Fourah Bay 
College and the C.M.S. Grammar School. 

In the last decade of the century more buildings, including a fine hall, 
were added, all wisely built on the perimeter of the land, leaving a playing 
field and gardens in the centre. ‘The school has never been allowed to 

* Miss E, M, Colbeck is Principal of the Annie Walsh Memorial School. 
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stagnate but has moved with the times, not only educationally, but in every 
sphere of activity which will help with the training of character and an 
ideal of service to the community. As early as 1924 the school started a 
Girl Guide Company; the girls have long worked to provide an annual 
contribution to the missionary work of the Church in the Protectorate; 
internal activities have been organized on the prefect and house system. 
In later years, a school magazine has been produced, a choir formed, a 
literacy class run by senior girls, and a strong S.C.M. group has given a 
ground for the free expression of difficulties and doubts, hopes and 
aspirations, and a chance to ask questions and work out answers to- 
gether. Games, a literary and debating society, a French club, hobbies’ 
groups, expeditions, provide some scope for varying tastes and abilities. 

In the last 25 years under the inspired leadership of Miss D. F. Pole, 
M.B.E., the school has gradually shed its junior classes, and has devel- 
oped into a Secondary Grammar School for Girls, 325 at present, with a 
wide curriculum covering general science, maths, French, Latin and all 
the usual Arts subjects. One school-leaving class specializes in domestic 
science. A small sixth form has now started to prepare the younger and 
more able girls for the H.S.C. work. Some of its members are likely, in 
the future, to come from the other girls’ secondary schools in Freetown. 
With generous help from Government grants, the residents, both staff 
and pupils, have been moved out of the original buildings into up-to-date 
quarters, and the whole of the main block is now in use by the day school. 
Netball courts are being laid, modern sanitation installed. A fine 
laboratory and science demonstration room were opened by H.E. the 
Governor early this year. A stage has been added in the Hall and new 
library facilities provided. 

To commemorate the school’s centenary a fund was opened by the 
Old Girls and pupils to build a School Chapel, able to seat 400, a tangible 
reminder to future generations of the Christian foundation of the school, 
and an inspiration to others to follow the same tradition of Christian 
service and integrity. The shell of this building is now completed, and 
it is hoped before long to have its interior decorations and furnishings 
completed and the Chapel in daily use by all. 

But while it is comparatively easy to promote the material well-being 
of a school by modern equipment and buildings, by science apparatus, 
new books, electricity and plumbing, there are many subtle problems 
more difficult of solution. One of the chief is how to achieve quality 
rather than quantity. At present there is insufficient accommodation in 
the secondary schools of the country for all who want to come in. Nor 
do there exist adequate facilities for the many who might benefit from a 
more practical education than that offered by a grammar school course, 
tied by examination requirements. The efforts to maintain quality by a 
strict application of the entry rules governing age and attainment are not 
understood by the rank and file of anxious parents. Naturally one is 
glad when the school maintains its high standard of examination successes, 
but if this standard means that one’s own child is not promoted, or even 
admitted, then it is a very different matter. Teachers can only do good 
work with classes of a reasonable size—30 is perhaps the ideal, but always 
there is pressure to push a few more in. The parents’ point of view is 
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very understandable, the lack of suitable educational facilities is deplor- 
able, but in the present situation, what is one’s policy to be? Even if the 


requisite school buildings were produced overnight, where are the 


teachers? Without a well-trained teacher, standards drop, discipline is 
weakened, time is wasted. But there are insufficient teachers to go round 
even the existing schools, to keep them staffed as they ought to be. 

Again, in a more subtle way, quality is at stake. Many of us long, 
through the teaching we give, to inculcate above all else an inward 
integrity, a love of knowledge for itself, a delight in truth and a patient, 
persistent striving for perfection in craftsmanship. So much work is 
slipshod. In these days when attractive material possessions of every 
type are dangled before the eyes of every shopper, however remote from 
the centres of civilization his village may seem to be, knowledge, 
“school ”, is seen simply as the doorway to fabulous wealth. Only 
through this door can one grasp the food and drink (and the “ drink ” 
question is a major problem of its own), the clothes, the machinery, the 
motor cat, which are the hallmark of a successful man. Books must be 
learnt, examinations passed, but does it matter that knowledge is un- 
digested, and honesty in thought and action have not been seen as more to 
be desired than high salaries and notable position, however acquired. 
This is not a disease peculiar to West Africa, it is visible in society all the 
world over, but it is very noticeable in countries where education and 
modern material wealth are both comparatively new attractions. Per- 
haps the best thing one can do, apart from prayer, is to do one’s profes- 
sional job with integrity and so work in beside one’s African colleagues 
that an atmosphere of understanding and friendship can prevail in which, 
as opportunity arises, problems of moral training and Christian living can 
be frankly faced together. 

Many different types of homes are represented by our pupils and this 
makes it more difficult to form a really homogeneous and disciplined 
community in school. Some come from homes built and run on defi- 
nitely European standards, with a background of periodic visits to 
England, a home where books are loved, good music is played, the latest 
topic discussed. Some parents are in high government positions, some 
in the professions, others in petty trading. Home may be a mansion, or 
one or two rooms so full of younger children that to find a place for quiet 
study is impossible. Pupils with understanding parents may be given 
excellent facilities for study and sent to bed early, others, with parents 
who do not comprehend or accept the demands of school, may be sent 
out to sell or buy in the market, to run long errands both before and after 
school, or made to cook or clean or mind the children until late in the 
evening, and then expected to do homework till midnight or even later, 
possibly by candlelight. Many pupils do not get a substantial meal until 
after school for the day is over. A seemingly dull pupil is often merely 
overtired or underfed—and then co-operation of parent and teacher has 
to be established and maintained. This is not easy when girls often live 
out with relations other than their parents because of broken homes or 
family exigencies. In their green uniforms, bound with orange, and their 
green berets, the pupils look clean and tidy, and very similar to each 
other, but they represent such vastly differing backgrounds that it is a 
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matter of constant amazement how adaptable they are to a new environ- 
ment and often strange conditions. But this dissimilarity in background 
may also explain some of the dishonesty which we are constantly up 
against, together with the accompanying fear of drastic punishment 
which makes it so hard to get at the true facts of a case. 

All teachers are agreed on the need for discipline and that the co- 
operation between home and school is essential, especially in an institu- 
tion such as ours where only about one-seventh of the pupils board, and 
all the rest are day scholars. To be of lasting value, discipline must 
become self-discipline, and the “I want” attitude so prevalent to-day 
has to give place to a sense of responsibility for the well-being of the 
community. The influence of women in the home is of paramount 
importance and school must inculcate the ability to combine freedom and 
order, justice and mercy. Somehow our girls have to learn reliability, 
helpfulness, courtesy, unselfishness, neatness and method, tolerance and 
determination. So often normal school discipline tends to punishment 
rather than reward, and yet appreciation of effort is a powerful stimulus to 
further endeavour. Therefore our prizes at the end of the school year 
are not won only by the outstandingly capable girl in any class, but by 
any single member of the school who attains a certain standard of all- 
round efficiency. Fortnightly and monthly stars, some for work, and 
others for an unblemished record of attendance, punctuality and behaviour 
count towards the House trophies. Recently, we have also instituted the 
award of an orange belt, which may be worn by any girl who has com- 
pleted one year in school and who is recommended by a tribunal of staff 
and prefects as being honest, reliable, and actively, not passively, on the 
side of law and order. Such awards are greatly coveted, and to lose such 
a belt, a disgrace of the worst kind. Bribery? I do not think so. 
Rather a just recognition of hard effort which has to be persevering and 
maintained. 

A challenge which constantly meets us to-day is one not always recog- 
nized by the young people, or even by the Church members, namely, the 
challenge of Islam. Among the Muslim people one finds much to admire; 
for instance, their disciplined fasts, far removed from the Christian’s 
somewhat slack “ keeping of Lent”; and the regularity of their prayers 
with which nothing must interfere. The average person says that the 
Muslims worship one God, so do the Christians, why then worry about 
evangelism—one religion is as good as the other. Besides, ‘‘ Islam is 
more suited to the African, it allows polygamy, it is not bound up with 
the white man’s culture and government.” The young people fail to 
see that a choice must be made. They tend to syncretism and the whole 
witness of the Church is thereby weakened. How to show the Christian 
revelation as unique and its demands as quite uncompromising in that 
fidelity to the laws of God in Christ must stand above loyalty to one’s 
immediate group, or even the state, is a perplexing and yet imperative 
task. The exigency of the moment, the need to get on whatever the 
means adopted, the understandable desire to find a place in the sun, to 
guide one’s own affairs, whether personal or national, are the potent 
factors in the day-to-day situation, and religion seems to find little place. 
But how can a young nation or a young Church grow in depth as well as 
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breadth if its foundations are not based on absolute standards of truth and 
honesty, of consideration for the other man, and appreciation of his 
motives and ways. 

It is a curious thing that as the world becomes smaller through speed 
of communication and the spread of knowledge, nationalism grows 
stronger, when the need for recognizing the interdependence of peoples, 
and the sheer impossibility of living insular lives seem ever more obvious. 
All Africans who know anything at all of world affairs, know of the 
tensions in South Africa, the violent feelings in Kenya, they sense the 
fear of the future in the hearts of many Europeans watching the uprising 
of races long thought of as inferior and subservient. One has the feeling 
that the time is short in which we can still learn how to break through the 
barriers of race and colour—but all institutions in which a mixed staff is 
learning to become a harmonious team and classes are open to pupils of 
any race in the community who can pass the same rule of entry, are in 
their own small ways helping to provide the atmosphere in which co- 
operation and mutual understanding may grow. We do not get many 
European pupils at the Annie Walsh as our age range is 11-19 and most 
parents wish to have their girls entering a Grammar School in the U.K. 
by then. But occasionally a naval man who takes his family round the 
world with him, or a “‘ Colonial ” with no intimate ties with England, will 
send us a white pupil. At present we have three, and they fit in well and 
bring their own contribution to enrich the school’s life. 

The Annie Walsh School has benefited tremendously in the past by 
having on the staff, teachers from Africa or overseas, who have really 
cared for the girls. At present our staff consists of an expatriate graduate 
as Principal, with an African graduate as Vice-Principal. There are 
three other expatriate graduates with a varying experience of work 
abroad, and now that we are embarking on more advanced courses, two 
other young graduates are to join us shortly, both with experience in the 
U.K. Two African graduates one of whom with a London degree has 
taken full responsibility for teaching French and brought it to a high 
standard, sharethe senior work. It is hoped that during the next few years 
other Africans now at the University will qualify for more of the senior 
posts. Wehavealso twelve other African members of staff, all certificated 
teachers, three of them with the Teacher Training Certificate of the U.K. 

The School benefits from many Old Girls who have given years of 
service to the school, and who retain their interest in the school, really 
care for it, support its activities and are ready to work hard and give 
generously towards such projects as the building of the school Chapel. 
Most of the Old Girls go out into useful jobs, many of them seek further 
qualifications in hospital or college in Sierra Leone or overseas. Many 
of them may be found in the schools of Sierra Leone, teaching at primary 
and secondary level, some with the highest qualifications. Several are 
J.P.s. They are on the staffs of the hospitals, in the Government de- 
partments, in shop and office, in trade and the homes, most of them doing 
worth-while work. In school we are only laying the foundations of their 
knowledge ; can we, in the time allowed, give the right attitude to work 
a love oe achievement and a sense of the joy of sharing and of voluntary 
service: 
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We are now, happily getting more girls from the Protectorate into our 
school, and we hope through this mixing of colony and protectorate 
pupils a more wholesome attitude may grow up. For in the past, the 
Colony, well-educated and prosperous, and the Protectorate, on the whole 
poor and backward in education and communication, tended to have the 
minimum of dealings with each other. Historically the background of 
the girls from the Protectorate and Colony is very different. The Pro- 
_ tectorate people are the indigenous inhabitants, ruled by their own chiefs 
and under their own tribal law, though during the days of British rule, 
native law has been administered under the eye of a government official. 
The tribes are largely divided from each other by language and custom, 
and still retain many of their former suspicions of any not born in their 
locality. The Creoles are comparatively latecomers to the country, 
being descendants of the early settlers placed in Freetown and the sur- 
rounding hill villages by philanthropists in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century and during the early years of the nineteenth century. 
Their origins were varied, some came from Nova Scotia and the West 
Indies, some were repatriated from England, some were taken from slave 
ships by the British Navy and represented almost every sizable tribe of the 
West Coast. Their associations with the white man, with Christianity 
and western civilization in many cases go back a long way. Their dress 
and manner of living, their architecture and patois show very strong 
European influence. For years they themselves were the pioneers of 
Christianity and culture to the rest of the Coast. This role has given 
them a hallmark all their own. It has also, unfortunately, bequeathed a 
complacency which is having a devastating effect, as the rest of the Coast 
is surging forward with an intense eagerness for new life and experience. 
The Creole is falling behind and only a resurgence from his present 
inertia can save him. 

To-day the Protectorate is fast being linked to the Colony by bridges 
and good roads. Mineral wealth—especially diamonds—has increased 
its material prosperity by fantastic leaps. Schools are multiplying, the 
demand for secondary education is clamant, adult education has reached 
a wide field in many chiefdoms. People from the Protectorate come into 
the Colony in considerable numbers seeking work and fortune. The 
Colony people realize that their monopoly of political and cultural power 
is gravely threatened and anxiety leads to discrimination and bad feeling. 
But in school the Protectorate pupils prove their ability again and again 
by keeping near the top of the class and working with a steady purpose. 
The next generation has now got to learn to judge by individuals and not 
the masses. “The Government”, “the Church”, “the up-country 
people” cannot be stigmatized and swept aside carelessly en bloc with 
adverse criticisms. Every society and group has its black sheep, and 
also its hard-working, self-giving, often self-effacing, heroes. Where 
can this truth be better learnt than in the rough and tumble of school life, 
especially in a Boarding Department ? ve 

Many of the Colony families have a long tradition of taking into their 
households and bringing up with their own children, “ wards” from 
up-country, and although this system is sometimes criticized as being a 
type of unpaid labour, it has its beneficial side in mixing a certain number 
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of the two elements in the population, when they are young, as paving the 
way for a measure of future understanding and co-operation, although 
the “‘ ward” becomes urbanized, almost a Creole himself. Many real 
differences do separate these two big divisions of the country. Few 
Creoles can speak one of the many Protectorate vernaculars; they use 
their own patois based on a corrupted English, and speak English too. 
The Creoles are mainly Christian, literate, often well-travelled; the 
Protectorate people are frequently Muslim or pagan, illiterate or tribal in 
outlook. But such differences are disappearing, and there is evidence of 
a growing interest among all sections of the population in one’s heritage 
as an African, and African dress, music and art are increasingly popular 
among the Creoles. But undoubtedly the Creole supremacy is seriously 
challenged. The future evaluation will be on capability; not on birth. 
If unity is to be achieved and peace maintained there must be more give- 
and-take, a general willingness to learn from each other. 

Obviously in such a setting the influence of the Christian school is most 
important. The Annie Walsh Memorial School starts with a strong 
tradition of partnership between black and white, and of service to the 
community. But all traditions are challenged to-day, and unless they 
can be given new content they will perish. We have to learn to play new 
tunes on the black and white keys, and we shall have to practise pains- 
takingly, with hope and faith and love, and infinite patience. But God 
has promised to give the increase where His servants sow faithfully. 
Our school motto is, “‘ Not for self, but for all”. If we can inscribe that 
on our hearts as well as on our walls, the school may still play, under — 
God, a great part in the building of the new Africa. 
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THE GOLD COAST STUDENT 
IN EUROPE TO-DAY 


by PETER MARTINSON* 


if HE Quest for Knowledge!” That is what has brought so 
many African students to this country for many years and 
continues to bring them in increasing numbers. 

Dr. Aggrey once said that the Continent of Africa is shaped like a 
question mark, and while the continent has remained “ dark, and as it 
were, a puzzle to many who live outside it so the children of that vast 
continent will and must have in them a burning desire for knowledge.” 
Dr. Aggrey was addressing a group of young primary school children 
and, on each child’s face, tense with awe and concentration, he saw a 
question mark. He saw what they wanted and he knew the answer; 
and so summed up his talk with these words: ‘‘ Nothing but the best is 
good for Africa.” Education in Africa has, since the days of Dr. Aggrey 
made very great strides in development, but we have still a long way to go 
and hence our search for the best goes on. 

Every year hundreds of young Africans leave their homes and cover 
hundreds and in some cases thousands of miles in search of knowledge. 
Countries which have been popular with African students are the United 
Kingdom, Ireland, the United States, Canada, France, Germany and in 
recent years, India. 

The Gold Coast Government, like the Nigerian government and other 


| governments in Africa, have set up offices in the United Kingdom, the 


United States of America and Germany, and appointed officers whose 
duties are to give every possible guidance and assistance to its nationals 
who are studying abroad and to see that they make the best possible use 
of their opportunities. 

There are at present four such officers in the Gold Coast Office in 
London and our work as Liaison officers involves acting as a link between 
Educational Institutions and Training centres in this country, the Min- 
istry of Education in the Gold Coast, and also parents of students. 

The supervision of colonial students in the U.K. has for some time 
been entirely the work of the Director of Colonial Scholars but since this 
Students’ branch of the Gold Coast Government’s office in London was 
set up in 1954 we have been understudying and are gradually taking over 
from the Colonial office the work of the supervision of Gold Coast 
students. 

We have about 2,000 registered students in the U.K., 50 in Germany 


) sand about 100 in U.S.A. and Canada. ‘These are just approximate figures 


as it is very difficult to be exact,; students are always on the move, 

changing countries of study either for research or practical experience. 
More than half of our students in the U.K. are private students, that is 

they are students who are either themselves financially responsible for 


* The Revd. P. S, D. Martinson is a Liaison Officer at the Gold Coast Students’ Unit, 
London. 
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their education or depend on some monthly or quarterly allowance from 
their parents at home. Of the remainder some receive part financial 
assistance from the Government and others have full grants from Govern- 
ment Scholarship awards. There are also about 120 who have been 
awarded full Scholarships by the Gold Coast Cocoa Marketing Board. 

In the past, Government scholars alone enjoyed the privilege of being 
under the supervision of the Director of Colonial Scholars who did his 
best to see that they were all placed in good Colleges and were properly 
housed. Such scholars have always been carefully selected and given 
some information about life in Britain before they leave the Gold Coast. 
Private students on the other hand made direct applications to Colleges 
and when they arrived in this country had to depend on friends for 
assistance, but in many cases the new arrival had no one to turn to but 
kind landladies, college mates and tutors if he could summon up courage 
to place his problems before them. 

To-day the Gold Coast Government has set up a Students’ Advisory 
Committee in the Gold Coast closely linked with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Scholarship Selection Board with the main function of exam- 
ining both the academic background and financial standing of every 
student who wishes to study abroad. Every student who wishes to 
continue his education abroad is strongly advised to apply for the spon- 
sorship of the Students’ Advisory Committee. When the Advisory 
Committee is satisfied with the applicant’s health, educational back- 
ground and finances the student is then officially recommended for his 
coutse. His particulars are forwarded to us and*we in turn forward the 
recommended student’s papers to the appropriate College. When he is 
accepted we inform the Ministry of Education in the Gold Coast who 
then assist the student with his travelling arrangements and inform us of 
his sailing date. With the help of the British Council we arrange for the 
reception and accommodation for the student before he arrives. This 
arrangement, excellent as it seems, is not yet perfect in all its workings and 
we hope it will not be long before the entire scheme reaches perfection. 
While the scheme is still in its infancy and many people are still unaware 
of the help they could get from the Advisory Committee, some students 
still come over without consulting the Advisory Committee and a few 
parents continue to send their sons and daughters over without careful 
preparation. There have, as a result, been shocks, heart-breaks and dis- 
appointments among private students. About such students we com- 
municate with both parents and Government to see how best they can 
be helped. 

There are four Liaison officers and one Welfare officer at our London 
office in Melbourne House, Aldwych. On the average each officer sees 
about ten students a day. From July to October the most hard-worked 
person is the Welfare Officer who is plagued with new arrivals and 
students returning, with problems of “ Digs ” and requests for temporary 
holiday jobs. 

The Welfare section of our work is the most important and the most 
difficult. The officer in charge of this department’s main interest is in 
the life of the student while he is in this country. His main concern is 
with the effects of the impact of English or present-day European life on 
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the new arrival and the student’s reaction to the many problems of life in 
Europe which face him. The student’s ability to stand up to the strains 


» of life in the new country where everything is done at speed and most 


things are twice as expensive as they are in his country often depends on 
his financial, educational and social background. Very often the 
student who has been carefully chosen for his course by the Government 
or by his own people stands up to shocks better than a private student who 
is dependent on irregular monthly allowances from home and whose 
educational background is perhaps not very strong. Again very often a 


| private student from wealthy parents will the more easily be attracted to 
 out-of-College activities and socials than a private student with moderate 
' means who perhaps has to do his own cooking in order to cut expenses. 


Again whereas a wealthy student can easily afford to live in decent sur- 
roundings and see some of the best of English or European life, his less 
wealthy colleague is limited to very depressing environment and forced 
to live and work in a society which might ruin his future outlook on life. 
This is where we need the help of the Church in this country. We leave 


_ our countries and come over not just for academic qualifications but for 
true knowledge and some spiritual uplifting, what Dr. Aggrey calls 


“The Best”. In order to get the best we ought wherever possible to 
live, study and work amongst people who will be able to give us some- 


. thing good of English social life. Indeed, the British Council has first- 


class vacation study tours and courses which are all intended to help the 
Oversea student to understand English life, and some Parishes have also 
from time to time organized week-end visits and parties for many over- 
sea students; but our problem still is the need for good homes where 
students, especially from very good Christian homes in Africa, can stay 
or even visit for a week or two during the long vacations. It would bea 
good thing if students who live in “ Digs” in crowded London could 


! find a place in the country where they could spend a quiet time during 
| vacations. Sometimes a student comes out of hospital and needs a quiet 


time in the country before he starts studying. He is willing and able to 


| pay a reasonable fee for his board and lodging but the problem is where 


and how to find a suitable home which will take him. 
I must mention in conclusion, however, that conditions are not as 
difficult as they were before the war and I have met African Senior 


' Government officers, lawyers and doctors and University lecturers in 


Africa who have spoken very highly of their happy student days in 


' England. There are many who still communicate with their hosts and 


hostesses, and still many who, when on a special visit to the U.K. never 
forget to call on the kind “ old landlady ” from whose home they learnt 
more than the University lecturer could give. Only last week I met a 
student who told me of a visit he once paid to a Parish Church in North 
London and he ended his interesting account with these words: “I shall 
never forget that Parish. I was really happy there.” There is so much 
that we can gain from our short stay in England if only we can find the 


right place to go. 
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S.P.C.K. AND THE CHURCH 
ON THE HIGH SEAS 


by ELIZABETH HAWORTH* 


OR more than 100 years, the S.P.C.K. has made itself responsible 
F for the spiritual care of migrants and other travellers on the 
high seas. The practical problems and conditions of emigration 
and travel have changed greatly, and in a welfare state, and with modern 
transport and communications, the work of the Society’s Port and 
Voyage Chaplains can be more directly pastoral than in the last century, 
and less concerned with moral welfare, or the provision of general and 
educational information. But these modern conditions have not changed 
the nature of the Society’s work for the Church on the high seas; they 
have simply left the Society more free to concentrate on its original and 
essential purpose. 

Unless this purpose is understood, it might appear that the $.P.C.K.’s 
work for travellers is a “‘ side line ”—a philanthropic enterprise which 
at one time was very well worth undertaking, and which the Society had 
hesitated to abandon. For nowadays the Government Departments, the 
Public Libraries, the Schools, etc., provide full information about the 
countries to which migrants are going; and the factual handbooks which 
the Society used to provide for the clergy in large quantities would now 
be entirely redundant. The Church Assembly Council for Common- 
wealth and Empire Settlement is now established to act as the official 
agency of the Church of England in all dealings on questions of migration 
with the Government Departments at home and overseas, and with the 
representatives of Commonwealth countries in the United Kingdom. It 
is the Council’s function to advise and assist intending Anglican migrants, 
and to spread accurate knowledge of opportunities for settlement and con- 
ditions of life; and to make known to the Church, to employers, and the 
public in general, the needs and work of the Church in the field of migration. 

But the S.P.C.K., from the start of its work in 1846, and just as explicitly 
now, accepted its peculiar responsibility for the promotion of Christian 
knowledge on the high seas, as well as at home and abroad. The Society 
was originally asked (by Mr. Gladstone) to supply books and tracts 
suitable for migrants, because, as the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and as a Christian publisher, the provision of suitable liter- 
ature was its particular function—it was the only obvious source of supply 
for Christian literature. And for this reason, and in this way, the Society 
began to concern itself with work for the Church on the high seas. 

The Society originally set out to provide literature, of many different 
kinds, for travellers—and to put it into the hands of the parish clergy, the 
Port Chaplains, and the Voyage Chaplains. They were to be distributors 
of Christian Knowledge. Its intention is the same to-day; and its liter- 
ature is still distributed through these channels. Those responsible 
for this part of the Society’s work still ask themselves the same questions 

* Miss E. Haworth is Personal Assistant to the Director, $.P.C.K. 
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-which preoccupied its earlier Tract Committee: ‘‘ What should these 
travellers be given to read ?” and “‘ How can we supply it in large enough 
| quantities to be effective? ”” 
The parish clergy are asked to commend to the Society’s care all 
| parishioners going overseas. Unfortunately, very few do so. Any such 
/commendations are, however, passed to the Port Chaplains, who meet 
| the travellers on embarkation, and put them under the care of the Voyage 
| Chaplain, where one has been appointed. Whether passengers have 
' been commended by their parish priests, or not, the Port Chaplains try 
(to have a word with the Anglican migrants, and by this and other means 
( compile further lists of commendations which are sent by air mail to the 
‘various representatives appointed by the Churches overseas to deal with 
\this work. In one recent year, the Port Chaplains reported 18,025 
‘commendations passed overseas. But this figure, of course, represents a 
ivery small percentage of Anglican migrants, and only ones who have 
_ been commended to the Society or its Port Chaplains. 
_ The Society maintains Port Chaplains at London, Southampton, and 
|Liverpool. ‘These ports handle almost all large migrant sailings, except 
for the occasional migrant ships which sail for New Zealand from Glas- 
‘gow, and most of the big passenger liners. The Port Chaplains are 
/ responsible for inspecting the equipment for the celebration of the Holy 
)} Communion on board, and for all necessary preparations for the work of 
)the Voyage Chaplains. They maintain cordial relations with the Port 
/authorities and the Shipping Companies’ staffs. In brief, they do all that 
| they can to prepare for the spiritual welfare of passengers. ‘The Missions 
tto Seamen, it will be remembered, concerns itself with the spiritual wel- 
fare of the crews. 
| Voyage Chaplains are appointed by the Society to as many ships as 
‘ possible, though at present only on the outward voyages from this coun- 
‘try; immigration into England is creating a problem which the Society 
vhas not yet been able to solve. By arrangement with the Australian 
Government, the appointment of Voyage Chaplains to full migrant ships 
‘is the joint responsibility of the Federal Inter-Church Migration Com- 
mittee in Melbourne, acting through Archdeacon R. H. B. Williams, and 
the Society. In many cases, the Society is able to nominate to him priests 
‘going out from this country to work in Australia, or Australian priests 
}going home after a stay in this country. Where no such priests are 
' available, the Committee sends one over specially from Australia to travel 
‘back as Chaplain. These Chaplains are briefed at S.P.C.K. Headquarters, 
‘supplied with literature for free distribution on board, and “ serviced ” 
| on their way by the Port Chaplains. There is still a heavy migrant traffic 
‘to Australia from this country. Archdeacon Williams has a list of more 
than 500 families in Britain, on a waiting list for accommodation in 
! Australia, and the Secretary of the Council for Commonwealth and Empire 
Settlement in London said recently that she had the names of 14,000 
Anglican families commended by their parish priests, who wanted to 
settle over there. 
At Liverpool, the Society appoints Voyage Chaplains to as many 
'migrant-carrying, and other ships, to Canada as possible. The Church 
in Canada, like the Church in Australia, is deeply concerned for the 
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spiritual welfare of migrants, and the S.P.C.K. works closely in this 
matter with the Church’s Council for Social Service in Toronto. 

The appointment of Voyage Chaplains for fully migrant ships to New 
Zealand is not in the Society’s hands, as the New Zealand Government 
at present prefers to make its own arrangements. © 

Other Voyage Chaplains are appointed in various ways. For Chap- 
lains in all ships, other than the fully migrant ships to Australia. the 
Society is dependent upon the good offices of priests who have booked 
passages on their own behalf. Some of these priests offer their services to 
the Society on the advice of a Bishop’s Commissary, or of one of the 
sending Missionary Societies; others know of this work and come for 
information about it themselves. As far as possible, these Chaplains are 
briefed at S.P.C.K. Headquarters, and seen off by the Port Chaplains. 
They are supplied with literature to use and distribute on board, whether 
the ships are migrant-carrying, or ordinary passenger liners. 

Nowhere, perhaps, can Christian Knowledge be more effectively 
promoted by the printed work than among a ship’s passengers. During 
a voyage, people have more time and inclination to read than in everyday 
life; and they—and migrants in particular—are more impressionable and 
open to the Church’s influence, at this often crucial period in their lives, 
than usual. It is because the pastoral opportunity here is so great that 
the Society has always felt the need to provide suitable literature for use 
in this way. The Voyage Chaplain’s time is short, and what he has the 
chance to say may only make a fleeting impression. He must, because of 
this time factor, have books and pamphlets to give away, to be referred to 
when the spoken work is confused or forgotten, or when the people he 
has influenced want to pass the knowledge they have acquired to other 
people, later on, in places where books are hard to come by. 

The Society began this work for travellers because they needed 
Christian literature; and it has never at any period found that the need 
to provide literature has lessened. Now, in a fully literate age, which 
understands the powerful impact of the printed word, the need is more 
urgent than ever before. This is a task on behalf of the Church, both at 
home and overseas, which the Society is particularly equipped to do—to 
put the right literature, by the right agents, into the hands of Anglican 
travellers on the high seas. And, just as books published here or abroad, 
are passed from hand to hand, and can have an influence impossible to 
assess, so the S.P.C.K. literature given away on board ship, and then 
carried to new homes, new schools, new centres of employment, by 
Anglican migrants and travellers, can be a very potent means of promoting 
Christian Knowledge all over the world. During 1953, for instance, 
144,122 persons migrated from the United Kingdom. If only a small 
proportion of these were Anglicans, and bothered to take on with them 
the literature given to them by the Voyage Chaplains, it would still mean 
that, year by year, very considerable amounts of Christian literature are 
being spread over the world by the hands of people to whom it has 
meant a great deal. The pity of it is that, unless, as a result of increased 
support, the Society is able to devote more money to this purpose, the 
amount of literature that it can afford to distribute free must remain far 
less than the Voyage Chaplains could profitably use. 
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